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\THE LONG-BOAT AND ITS CREW. 
AN EPISODE OF OCEAN LIFE. 

One pleasant evening, while our ship was lying 
Naples, @ small party of us were enjoying a so- 
| time at a cafe on the Stradadi Toledo. 
mong our number .was an old quartermaster 
yued Ben. Wallace. He had passed through 
sinost every grade of life during the long years 
iy had spent on earth, and now in his old days he 





pyter,” and a faithful officer he was. For many 
vars, in his younger days, he had commanded | 
‘one of the finest ships that sailed out of the 
gates, and now he spent much of his time on | 
shipboard in teaching navigation. | 

At length it was suggested that our old quarter- | 
yyster should give us a story from his own ex-| 
perience. He hesitated at first, but at length re- | 
ited the following incident : 

“ft is now nearly forty years since I had| 
onmmand of the ship Isaac Waligham. I sailed | 
jer from New York, and was bound first to Rio| 
mithen to Canton. I made a first trip to Rio, | 
snd there took a heavy cargo, and then up an- | 
thor for the Indies. 





We had been at sea from} 
this place about three weeks. One evening when 
Ieame up from my cabin I noticed that the at-| 
nosphere felt curiously, and that the sails were 
fapping against the masts. 

“J looked off to the westward, and saw that the | 
sn was setting ina red, fiery haze, just as though | 
sgreat city or forest were all burning up about | 
it. I watched that sign some time, and then went | 
back to my cabin and looked at the barometer. | 
] found that the mercury had fallen nearly an 
inch, As quickly as possible I hurried on deck, | 
ad ordered all the light sails to be taken in and | 
the spars sent down. 





“The sun set about seven o’clock, and at eight and then I called the men from the pumps, and 
First | saw them all in. 


ve began to feel the coming of the storm. 
there came a low, moaning sound, very much like | 
the wail of a child, only more deep and grum. | 
This grew louder, and directly we felt light puffs | 
of cool wind strike our cheeks, and the top-| 
ails began to feel it. These are not like the| 
fresh puffs of a healthy breeze, but they felt chilly, | 
ind touched us almost as does the spark from an 
dectric machine. I heard the roar growing 
louder, and I began to be afraid it might knock 
wover; so I got the ship stern to it, and ina 
minute more it came. 

“The gale came so quick and strong that it fair- 
ly drove us under water—the whole ship, nettings 
ind all, went under like a diving duck. But she 
managed to shake the water off, and when she 
came up into daylight she began to start off. 

“On the next morning, when the sun rose, the 
gile had abated, and by eight bells we were once 
more on our course. At about ten o'clock my 
mate came down into the cabin, and with a ter- 
tiied look told me that the ship had sprung 
aleak. I started on deck, and found the men all 
inan uproar of confusion. Upon sounding the 
pumps, I found seven feet of water in the well. 
We had sounded in the morning, and then there 
were only fourteen inches. I set half the crew at 
vork at the pumps, and with the other half I went 
into the hold and commenced to break bulk to see 
ifwe could find the leak. After working half an 
hour, we came to some bales of old bags that we 
had used for stowing raw hemp. They laid 
tgainst the ship’s side, and the moment we took 
away the boxes that had laid atop, they came 
away of their own accord, and the water rushed in 
ma torrent. One of the seams was opened a 
distance of two fathoms! We tried to jam the 
old bags back, but couldn't. In short, the leak 
could not be stopped, for in ten minutes after we 
found it, it was under water on both sides ! 

“I saw that the ship was lost, and called all 
hands on deck, and toldthem what had happened, 
and that the ship could not be saved. ‘But, said 
I, ‘don’t give up. We are surely right in the track 
of nearly all Indiamen, either from the Straits or 
from Europe. We will take the long-boat, and 
trust the rest to fate.’ 

“My men saw the matter in its true light, and 
like true sailors, soon became calm and sober. 
I got out the long-boat and proceeded to secure 
such articles as we might want. 


é 


| ready, I took them in my hand, with one end pro- 
|jecting out far enough to allow each one to be 
| seized readily, and then my mate Began to call 
j the names of the crew. I trembled fearfully as I 
|held out my hand, and I could hear the men 
breathe as they came up and drew their lots. 
| Twelve were thus drawn, and the twelve had 
drawn clean papers; the thirteenth was a young 
man named Frank Billings, who had not yet 
reached manhood. He came up, and before he 
came I saw him clasp his hands and raise his eyes 
towards heaven. There was a deadly pallor on 
his face, and twice his fingers slipped from the 
| paper he had singled out before he drew it. It 
was drawn—he held it up—it bore the cross! 

“The youth tottered back to his seat and sank 
down. The work had commenced! It was now 
|dusk, but not a word was spoken. The low 
| breeze hummed a mournful tune—adeath-dirge - 
| about us, and the sea whispered back the burden 
lof the note. Frank Billings was the first to 
speak. 

‘“* ‘Boys,’ he said—and he spoke more calmly 
than I could have done under the same circum- 
{stances—‘I am ready. I shall not blame you. 
| With my whole heart I forgive you now. Let it 
be over as soon as possible.’ 

‘There was a moment’s pause, and then the old 
foretop-man spoke— 

*«*We can wait until morning,’ he said. 
can live till then.’ 
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‘*‘All agreed.to wait until the next morning, 
and Frank Billings looked the thanks he could not 
speak. I could see that he hoped. 

‘During the night there was considerable dew, 
TRUST IN GOD. j and we spread every thing we could get to catch 

jit, and, by sucking the cloths, and blankets, and 

|rags thus dampened, we slightly mitigated the 
'They wet their lips with the salt water, and | pain of our mad thirst. The wind was out from 
We had a smaller boat, but I| chewed bits of oakum and tobacco. Before night! the south’ard and west’ard, and our boat’s head 
dared not trust it in such a sea as was running, we were a sorry crew. I began to feel faint and | Was still pointing east’ard. 
then. I knew we had got all the bread that parched. Our eyes were strained to catch the| ‘“The next morning came, and the breeze was 
could be reached, and all the water, too. The first sign of hope that might appear upon the | fresher, and the boat went more swiftly, through 
ship was now sinking fast, and I got on board and | horizon, but night shut down about us without | the water. The sun rose, and we looked around 
ordered the boat shoved off. We had not been the coming of a sign. Another morning dawned, for some sign of hope, but none was to be seen. 
from her side more than ten minutes before | and I saw that some of the men were almost crazy, | All was blank—hopeless ! 
she began to reel in the water and work around and I began to fear that the worst might come.| “‘ ‘Let me die at once!’ gasped the fated youth, 
before the wind. Then there came a sea that;The sun arose to its meridian height, and its|clasping his hands. ‘Strike me quickly. I will 
lifted her stern up, and she plunged bows under | scorching rays poured mercilessly down upon us. | not look to see who does it.’ 
just as a bird would dive. We saw the old ship For an hour not a word had been spoken by any| ‘‘All eyes were turned towards me, and I knew 
no more! ,of the crew. An idea had worked its way into | by their looks that they meant for me to strike 
“I laid out our course and put the boat’s head | our minds—an idea so terrible that we dare not | the fatal blow. At that moment I did really wish 
due east, and then began to make out the rations | speak it. I could see the face of every man, and | that I had received the fatal lot. But an idea 
to which each man should be entitled. There | each looked upon his mates with that sidelong,|came to my mind. I proposed to draw lots again 
were twenty-nine souls on board, and we agreed | furtive glance that bespeaks the weight of dread-| to decide who should be the executioner. At that 
that each man should have one pint of water and | ful thought. /moment the old foretop-man rose to his feet. It 
four biscuit per day, and that we would divide} ‘At length all eyes became fixed upon me. I' was he that first spoke the idea of a cannibal 
this amount if there should be need. Lookouts | had prayed that some one else would speak, but | feast. He was pale and weak with hunger and 
were stationed, and the men divided into four| none would do it. | thirst, and his limbs could hardly support him. 
watches. “« ‘Boys,’ said I, speaking very carefully, ‘we | ‘* ‘Boys,’ said he, ‘I feel the hand of death upon 

“For three days we sailed in safety, but on the|may have rain to night, and if we do we shall me, and I am willing to die, but I cannot support 
morning of the fourth the sky looked black and | have drink.’ | life in this way. When I first spoke of this, I 
the wind was cold. By ten o'clock the wind came| ‘* ‘But we want food,’ said my mate, in a hoarse | thought I could do it; but I can’t. It looks dif- 
from the north-west and blew a gale, and we were | whisper. \ferent now when I see ‘a faithful shipmate, that 
forced to put our boat before it. In this way we| ‘The men heard him, and they started. The has stood by me in storm and sunshine, allotted 
went for forty-eight hours, and during that time | charm was broken, for there was but one way in to die just that we may eke out a few more days 
we must have made three hundred miles, at least. | which food could come. Some one must die! to ourselves by sucking away his life. Shipmates, 
Three hundred miles away from land! “Q, it was a dreadful thought, but it was spok- | you may do as you please, but for me my mind is 
“We once more got our boat’s head to the|en. An old foretop-man spoke it, and I could see | made up. When I die, even if it be while I nowy 
east’ard, but for a week we had only a light, puff-' how he shuddered as he did so. Again all eyes speak, the blood of a true and faithful shipmate 
ing breeze. There was gloom upon our de-| were turned to me, and I knew I must speak. [| shan’t be on my soul.’ 
voted crew. In the stern sheets was our last | thought awhile, and then I told them that death | *“O, how I loved that old man then! When he- 
bread bag, and there were only a very few bis-| was staring us all in the face—that we must all | sat down there was a buzz about—and in another 
cuits in it. Amidship was our last breaker of die, unless some one would die to save the rest.|moment every man arose, and I did the same. 
water, and we had already used half of its con- | I spoke it as quickly as possible, and when it was | Instinctively every hand was raised to heaven, and 
tents. | done, all agreed to what I had said. It is a all agreed to live or die together. 

“As near as I could calculate, we were yet dreadful thought to have on one’s mind that life! ‘Frank Billings fainted and sank down from 
three hundred miles from land, and perhaps more. | has got to be sustained upon the blood and flesh his seat, but some of the men caught him and 
The wind was now from the south’ard and west’ard, | of another—that we have got to turn vampyres! | he was soon brought to. 
but our boat did not make much headway over | But man knows not what he can bring his mind to! “We had now become so weak and faint that 
the seas. I took fifty-eight biscuits from the bag, | until he is forced. | hardly a man could be found strong enough to 
and it was empty. I gave two biscuits to each| ‘We agreed to wait until the sun’s lower disc | take the helm, and I looked every moment to see 
man, and told them we had no more. On the|had touched the water, and then, if no sign of | some one faint and die. The morning passed on, 
next morning our food was gone. For three | help: came, the lot should be drawn: The time | and the sun was well up, My chronometer was 
days ‘we had our fishing-hooks out, but without |came. The sun had half sunk from sight, and| yet safe, and by that it. was nine o’clock. Sud- 
taking anything. There was a shark seen at | nothing but the recordless waste met our gaze. | denly there came a sharp cry from Jack Morton, 
times in our wake, but we could not capture him. \'The work of drawing the Jot was left in my hands. the old foretop-man before alluded to. I thought 
That night we had no food, and only half a pint | I tore a blank leaf from my Navigator, and cut it | he was dying, for I heard the name of God upon 
of water to each man. into twenty-nine strips, and upon one of them 1 | his lips. 

“On the next morning the men were gnawing | made a cross with my pencil. The man who drew | * ‘Look, look ! he screamed, as he leaped upon 

















“It was just noon when we got the boat ready, 


the oars and whatever else they could get hold of. | that was to be the victim. When they were all the forward thwart and caught his arm about the 
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foremast for support. We did look, and saw a|™y arms—couldn’t look at me—didn't know when 
low bank that looked like mist in the distance. |I kissed her—would never speak to me again— 


It was directly ahead. he gone—and gone never to return. Did you ever 
“It is land! land? he uttered, sinking back |)... 4 child, ma’am ?” 


upon his seat; and whenI arose, I opened my “Mo, but I have lost other friends.” 
_ : 


telescope and looked upon the point he had seen. } i : | 
It was land, plain, substantial land. We threw ‘You can’t know what it is to have a child torn | 


water upon our sail, and through the waves we | from your arms, leaving them empty and stretch- 
went. In half an hour the land was plainly visi- ing out—stretching out, only to come back empty, | 
ble to the naked eye. It was alow, sandy spot, | .o.1» heart bleeding, and sore, and full of such 
with white dots here and there, and beyond we |- : ya % : 
could see great black mountains. I knew in a/¥eaTnings and strainings that it would seem as if 
moment we were heading Table Bay, and that | you couldn’t stay, and should never have ease till 
Cape Town was close at hand. Then heard old} you had found again the little one gone. No, 
sailors pray. I heard them give thanks to God in | you can’t know, ma’am, what death is till you've 
pat — We were strong now—strong lost your dearest child, and you never thinking 
“At half oat eleven I ran the boat upon the | yon could lose her. It was a dreadful blow when 
sand, not acable’s length from Amsterdam Fort. God took my baby. She was three years old, 
We sprang out upon the dry land, and tottered and bright, and strong, and loved me the best of 
= to some rg beitings Fy Sp — Company ; | them all. When she went out for a walk or a 
e were taken in and cared for,and our hosts ha ; é : : 
the good pet to keep us from excess in both | Play she always returned a step or two from the 


food and drink; in time we were strong again, | door-way to say to me, ‘I will come back again, 
and not one of our crew died—not one. Ina|mamma. I will come back again to thoo,’ and when 
month an American ship put into the bay on her|T left her she cried for me. But I had to take 
homeward bound poseage, and her commander | jown her little bonnet from the nail and lay it 
ave us ¢ ssage or. | : 
oeeePrank Millines still bee, and when I saw him | *W@Y with - hand as heavy as lead and a heart 
Jast, he commanded one of the finest packet ships | sinking with faintness, for she would never — 
that sails. Old Morton is dead, but he died on| it again; the sweet blue eyes would never again 
shore, and had kind friends to soothe his last mo- | smile out from under it. I Had to*lay away the 
ments; and, let me tell you, if ever a man had little shoes: no feet to eont® back from the door- 
cause for dying happy, he had. He was one of a white See Based a 
those who never did any harm to a fellow being, |way in them any more. How I used to weep an 
but who, on the contrary, always tried to do good. | yearn when I looked at the treasures, and remem- 
And now, boys, I’ve but one word more to say. | bered the little voice that said, ‘I will come back 
If ever I had any light thoughts of God before, I again,’ never to come back now. 
have never had them since that terrible cruise in ae] kept looking after the child I had lost, and 
the long-boat. If God wasn’t with us on that) |. ae é 
morning when our thoughts were given up to did not see God, who had taken her away to give 
death, then I don’t want to know it, for it makes | me Himself instead. ‘ Then after two years I lost 
me happy to think He was, for I know that Frank | my other children, both with scarlet fever. But 
Billings thinks the same.” even when I had not a child in the world, I did 
not look to God, and live for Him as I ought to 
have done. I had my husband, and lived for him 
and mourned for my children. Next, my husband 
was struck down. The timbers where he worked 
gave way and fell upon him, and for a time he 
was like one dead. Then I saw what God was 
doing with me, and what He would have me do. 
I looked to Him and believed on Him, casting 
myself upon Him as my Father and my Saviour. 
What else could Ido? Where else could I go? 
What was there for me but God? And He was 
more than all else. He raised me up. He for- 
gave me. He comforted me. He gave me His 
jloye, saying to me, ‘Fear not; Iamwiththee. Be 
not dismayed; Iam thy God. I will help thee.’ 
I lay in His arms like a child in its mother’s. I 
rested from my tossings and distress. 

‘**My husband lived only to suffer from pain and 
helplessness. It was soon plain enough that he 
was disabled, and perhaps bed-ridden for life. 
Ilow were we to live? It was little I could earn, 
on account of him still; I heard God saying, ‘Fear 
not; Iam thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, 
I will help thee.’ Our money was soon gone; I 
had to sell our furniture, one bit after another, for 
the rent and the bread; still God never let me 
It was in His faithfulness that He had af- 
flicted us, that He might show us Himself, and 

pgs that He can do all things, and cares for us always. 

“And does your trust never fail I asked. | «when the Reinet gone, all but the tri- 

“Never. W hen we have known God once, how | deayon se0—the bed, audi stove, and chair yon sit 
can we ever forget Him, or change our thoughts | on, and the old clock that was my mother’s, hard 
—" : 2d for that, and company, too, for my 

“‘Some do.” | to Be: aparen foe. Sas, a y 

“So I have heard; But they cannot be poor |???” bandon ‘whew hn bes to be oh sewn, . 

: es © Poor | wondered how we should get on, still trusting and 


like me, and sorrowful as I have been, having 4s , . . 
‘ wee rey ms - | waiting on God; and not in vain. He was ready 
dependence nor trust anywhere but in God.” | He sent an old acquaintance 


*“*Poverty and afllictions become blessings if inthe dag -aiinent. : 
ge de ee” | to see my husband, who, when he took his hand 
they bring us near to God and keep us there.” | for good bye, dropped a heavy piece of gold in it 
ng, ree pum es Pe on | and a hot tear on it. We have always been pro- 
, a Ln x ae chen ii | vided for. Sometimes God has sent our food by 
bined Pye args a 90 ag rome | unknown hands, telling us plainly that the silver 
one aes 1 : 4 jand the gold are His, and the cattle upon a 
7 Oe ete ” 5 oe mtve bat Mile. | thousand hills, and that they who trust Him shall 
not raise myself. | not want for any good thing.” 
I turned to the woman. | ‘Such trust is excellent,” I said. 
“T came to help you. Tell me what I shall do! wholly at rest in. God’s. will.” 
for you.” “Yes, for He has taught me that He is wise and 


“ y , will direct you.” = . 
Pte eo ve Agate: DE. 4: ot vt bg fait! | knows what is best; powerful and good, and will 
was interested in this simple piety, this faith | How can I help being at rest in 




















For the Companion. 
TRUST IN GOD. 


The room was small, and poor, and almost 
without furniture; only a bed where lay a sick 
man, a single chair, a stove, a few shelves, and 
an old fashioned clock without a case fastened 
against the wall. It looked strange, a clock when 
there was so little else. But all was neat and tidy, 
and the sunlight shining through the clear glass 
of the little window, the steady, good-natured tick 
of the old clock, the sweet face of the mistress 
there, and her gentle step as she moved back and 
forth between the shelves and the bed, waiting on 
the sick man, made the poor place seem not un- 
cheerful. 

The good woman gave me her only chair, and 
expressed her regret that she had none for my 
daughter, who had accompanied me. 

I introduced myself. ‘I have heard that you 
have a sick husband and are in want.” 

**My husband is sick, ma’am, and we are poor.” 

**T came to see if I could help you.” 

“IT thank you, ma’am. It is kind in you and 
kind in God, who sent you.” 

“You look to God and trust in Him, then,” I 


said. nar. 








‘*Yes, ma’am, He has taught me to.” 


I can- 


“You seem 


like that of the prophets and apostles, and ven- [a> weet go Seats 


3 | eum” 
teres . = rg tg es aA tenet Boa ‘‘And do you never mourn for your children 
and believed in Him as her God. | now ?” 


“Three years now, uia'am,” ghe said. He took | ‘‘They are in my heart, precious as ever, but I) 
away my children and broke my heart for them; | entities aiained tachianile from God ty 
He struck down my husband, and troubled me | Die Reeniidae Mistiiein A Ree on chil ad had 
anew, and then He showed me Himself and com- hiethtthen sien sah sale i ae y 


forted me, and gave me His love, and more than “I thank you for your history. Good morning,” 





a 2” pd ond Pe ene |I said, extending my hand. She took it, and 
e 2 ® | ‘ a | 
She came and stood before me, her eyes OR ares ; ever! > it, here. was not enipty 
ful, her head bent, her voice at times broken. pom eae pene ae ht ts | 
“T had three beautiful children—beautiful chil- penne, Secon tier 2 meme gto 
and what for Him, to glorify His name. I could} 


dren, “on = sap ge ag only ar not have left her with less trust in Him than when | 
how much, Yet He too ome ORE MA. SEC | T Geena: her. P. H. Puaexps. 


took the youngest firet. It was a terrible blow, 

the darling right out of my bosom, without any | me 
time for me to think of it or get ready. She fell | 
out of bed one night, and died the next, all in her 
beauty—never wasted nor spoiled by sickness ; 
just as plump and pretty as ever, she lay dead in 








Boys, Hetp your Morners.—We have seen 
from two to six great, hearty boys sitting by the! 
kitchen stove, toasting their feet, and cracking | 
nuts or jokes, while their mother, a slender wo-| 
|man, has gone to the wood pile for wood, to the! 


well for water, or to the meat house for frozen 
steak for breakfast. This is not as it should be. 
There is much work about the house too hard for 


a woman; heavy lifting, hard extra steps, which | 


should be done by those more able. Boys, don’t 
let your mother do it all, especially if she is a fee- 
ble woman. Dull, prosy housework is irksome 
enough at the best. It is long work, too, it be- 
ing impossible to tell when it is done, and then on 
the morrow the whole is to be gone over with 
again. There is more of it than one is apt to 
think. We wish some busy, all-day housekeeper, 
the arrangement of whose house is about as in- 
convenient as it can be—a not uncommon state of 
things—would count her steps in one day, and let 
us have the result in miles; let it be noted how 
many times from the stove to the wood pile, to 
the pump, up and down stairs, and especially how 
many times from the stove to 'the buttery.—Morn- 
ing Star. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





MY LITTLE NAMESAKE. 


T have a little namesake, 
A pet of two years old, 

Whose baby-features all were cast 
In Beauty's fairest mould. 


She is a joyous creature, 
As blithe as any bird; 

And sweeter prattler all day long 
I'm sure I never heard. 


She tries to play the “‘lady,” 
And takes her little chair, 

And places it beside my own 
With such a roguish air, 


And with her sweet hands folded, 
Her bright eyes fixed on ine, 

She laughs to have me notice 
Her mimic dignity. 


But while I pause to praise her, 
She's up and tottling round, 
And such a busy lady 
Can nowhere now be found. 


Sometimes she hides, to have me 
Look for her anxiously ; 

And if I fail to find her, 
She'll call but, “* Yer és me!” 

And when I walk at morning, 
I scarcely reach the gate 

Ere I hear her sweet voice, calling— 
“O, aunty! pese'um ait.” 


Then over field and meadow, 
And up the green hillside, 

This little sunbeam follows, 
An angel at my side. 


She loves the bright-ey.ed blossoms, 
And not a blade.of grass 

Can hide its tiny head t’ escape 
Her notice as we pass. 


The bird, with plumage gay and bright, 
rel The bee, the butterfly, 
All—all are welcomed as they pass 
Betore her wondering eye. 


God bless my little namesake, 
And guide her from the skies, 

Until He sends an angel bright 
To close her beaming eyes. 


Little Pilgrim, 
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LEARNING TO THINK. 


Henry Bristol and his mother were alone in 
their pleasant sitting-room; she was sewing, and 
he was preparing his lessons for the next day. 
Now Henry had a way of studying by no means 
peculiar to himself, of which we will give you an 
example. His lesson was the boundaries of the 
United States of America; and half in a whisper, 
half aloud, he studied,—*‘Ohio is bounded on the 
north by Michigan and Lake Erie; Ohio is 
bounded on the north by Michigan and Lake 
Erie”—here he took up his top, and gave it two 
or three twirls on the table, then proceeded— 
‘on the east by Pennsylvania; on the east by 
Pennsylvania,” repeating the same some half-doz- 
en times, then as many twirls of his top. The 
southern and western boundaries were studied in 
the same manner, and then, ‘‘Capital, Columbus ; 
capital, Columbus,” was drawled out. Here he 
tuok out his knife, sharpened his pencil, and be- 
gan ornamenting the pictures in his geography, 
when suddenly he threw down both knife and 
pencil, exclaiming, ‘‘Henry Bristol, you'll never 
know any thing, for you don’t think. 

‘*Why, my son,” said his mother, ‘‘what do you 
mean ?” 

‘Our teacher told us to-day that it was not the 
number of years we went to school, nor the num- 
ber of books we read, that would make great 
scholars of us, but it was the amount of thinking 
we did. He said sometimes scholars would say 
they had tried hard to learn their lessons, and 
when they came to the class, not be able to answer 
one question; and all the trouble was because 
their minds were on their play, or something be- 
sides their books; and oftentimes he had seen 
them spend three hours on a lesson that required 
not more than half an hour, for the same reason. 
Now I believe he meant me; at least he would 
if he were here to-night, for I have been twenty 
minutes by the clock bounding Ohio, and I can’t 
now say it without looking on the book. He told 
us he could always tell, by the manner of our rec- 
itations, whether we were thinking when we were 
studying. Now I don’t want him to think mea 
drone, and I do mean to learn to think, and Mr. 
Baker shall know it from my recitations.” 

Henry spoke with determination; and the next 
half-hour showed he was equal to it, for his geog- 
raphy lesson was mastered in that time; then 
came his other lessons in order, which were thor- 
oughly and quickly learned. The next day he 
felt rewarded when he was able to answer ques- 
tions which his teacher asked the class, and which 
his class-mates had not seemed to think about.— 
Child@’s Magazine. 





REAL COURAGE. . 


Boys and girls, as well as men and women, are 
apt to sometimes mistake prudence for cowardice, 
and yet no two qualities can be more different. 

**Pooh!” said a rough boy once to his more 
gentle cousin, ‘I do believe, John, you're afraid 
to go near the horse just because he isn’t tied.” 





‘There is no need of my going near him, Ste-'| py.to keep silence. Every child and every mae 
: pel Y He brings with him the air ng 


‘cares was the reply; ‘‘and there is danger of his 
icking any one who teases him uselessly.” 


“Ha, ha!” shouted Stephen, ‘‘you're a 
now, aint you? The ina of Sine ata 
horse!” and with a taunting look at John 
foolish boy walked up to the grazing animal, 4 
poked him with a stick. The horse gave ay , 
easy start, but continued pulling at the grass 7 

“‘See here,” exclaimed Stephen, growin bol 
er, ‘if you'll promise not to faint, John, [) »,. 
sent you with a lock of his tail in a minute.” PX 

John didn’t faint, but Stephen did; for as 
stealthily approached the horse in the rear t 
animal bounded away, after performing a flours 
with his hoofs that laid his tormentor in the du 7 

John tried hard to restore Stephen to conscion 
ness. He loosened his clothing, rubbed his head 
and feet, and, bringing water in his cap from ¢} 
pool near by, dashed it on the boy’s face; but 
in vain—there were no signs of life. The negreg 
house was their own home, a quarter of nil 
distant. John felt that not a moment mus 
lost. He approached the now quiet horse, ap; 
leaping upon his back, rode swiftly, without sada 
or bridle, to his uncle’s house for help, ' 

When, after a long illness, Stephen recover 
he was a wiser boy, and told his cousin that }, 
really believed the horse had managed to knock , 
little common sense into him. 

‘‘And what a dunce I must have been, Tohn 
he added, ‘‘to fancy you were afraid of the horse! 


++ 
HEROISM. 


A noble boy, the only child of his parents, wa, 
visiting a friend in the country. O, how his spirit 
leaped with joy as his eye rested upon the wide. 
spreading sky, the rolling plains, the distay 
mountains, and the glorious Hudson. Why 
though his friend was older, he was at home, aj 
that made him young again. So the two wep 
well suited to the life-giving sports of the country 
One day of fishing made them eager for the nipiy 
to give place to the morning, that they might ong 
more taste the fascinating employment, )j,, 
dawned at length, breakfast was over, the wagoy 
stood at the door to carry them to the coyetej 
spot, when, as the little boy was putting in his 
fishing tackle, he fell between the wheels. Ty 
horse started at the same instant, and when tly 
boy rose his arm was broken. When asked if} 
were hurt, he said, ‘‘A little; but it will be better 
in a few minutes.” His friends bound it up, but 
soon alarmed by the swelling, sent for the doctor, 
who quickly discovered the extent of the injury, 

“Why, my child,” said the kind-hearted phys. 
cian, ‘‘you are suffering great pain.” ‘ 

“‘O, no,” was the reply, ‘‘it is a little better 
now.” 

‘‘But your arm is badly broken; it is brokenia 
two places, and I shall hurt you a great dealin 
setting it.” 

“It will only be a little while,” said the chili, 
‘and then it will be better.” 

During the setting, which must have been ex 
tremely painful, he only once said, ‘That is very 
, bad, but it will soon be over, and then the pain 

will grow easier ;” and after the crippled arm wa 
|hanging in a sling, he said to his companioa, 
|**How well it is that it was my arm that was 
| broken, and not my leg, for now I can go about, 
and our pleasure will not be spoiled.” 

| After two or three days he was brought home, 
| but he earnestly desired to go first to his father’ 
| store, as his mother would be so distressed to see 
| his arm in a sling, and his father could tell her he 
| was nearly well before she saw him. When le 
|saw his father, he was so eager to tell of th 
| Pleasures of the visit that his misfortune was u- 
noticed until his friend told of it, and then the 
child hastened to add, “‘But you see, father, itis 
|as good as well already, and it has not hurt much.” 

‘Was not that a brave spirit ? 
| It was not that he did not feel the acuteness of 
|his sufferings, but he was so unselfish that he felt 
|more for others than himself. He would not 
|make his friends feel badly on his account. He 
| found the bright spot for them to look upon. He 
| would not grieve the tender heart of his mother, 
by dwelling upon his pain, not even by telling ber 
how great it had been. He only looked out into 
the bright future for the quickly coming joys. 
Did he not teach a noble lesson ?— Sunday School 
Times. 

















THE ROBIN. 


The American Bunting is the only beautiil 
bird that stays with us in our northern regions 
through the winter; and he keeps himself usually 
in the warm woods, and seems to show that be 
does not need human society. To be sure the 
crow keeps himself among us, but he in no wis 
commends himself to us by his dress, his manners, 
habits or disposition. He is avaricious, unsocial, 
a glutton and a thief. We don’t number him 
among our songsters. In early spring, and long 
befpre the snow is off, Mr. Bluebird makes his 
appearance. He is always welcome, because he 
is the herald of spring. His blue coat sets him 
off to advantage ; but I can’t say he is a favomite 
of mine, and that simply because his notes and 
|tones of voice are so melancholy. He sings asi 
he had the dyspepsia, and as if he was hardly 
| dealt with by the rest of the world. He is like 
| one of those people who always sing on the min0t 
|key, and have sorrows and troubles more 
| greater than other folks. It makes you uncom 
|fortable to come into their presence. They dont 
| open the niouth but to complain of somebody 
‘something. Perhaps the bluebird feels as cheer 








| ful as any bird can. If so, he has a poor way of 
uttering his joy. He sings as if his boots hurt his 
| corns, or as if be 


was in some hard pain. 

| But there is our robin! He comes upon 
| suddenly, and at once opens his lips and pour 
out his song as if just waked up, and every note 
/as cheerful as if he were the happiest fellow in 
world. He sings and flies as if too well sat 

| to have a want, too welcome to fear evil, too 


| greets his return. 


spring. Sometimes, indeed, he miscalculates, 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








bas a hard snow-storm follow him; but he only 
betakes him to the evergreens, assured that it’s the 
last skirmish between winter and spring. There 
is no bird in New England to be compared to the 
robin—a wide-awake, cheerful, honest fellow, 
never corrupted by fashion, never made vain by 
attentions, never jealous of neglect, and never 
complaining. The brilliant oriole may flash be- 


fore him, the humming bird may buzz past him, | 


and the sweet hermit thrush may sing in his hear- 
ing, but he is never filled with envy.—S. S. 
Times. 


THE GIANT. 


“Do tell me*why the kettle’s lid 

Is moving up and down; 
And why that smoke comes puffing out 
So fiercely from the kettle’s spout— 

It sprinkles, see, your gown!” 





“Ah! Charlie, boy, you do not know 
That under that small lid 

A giant, powerful and strong, 

Who pushes ships and trains along, 
Is in the kettle hid.” 


“A real giant! O, mamma! 
You must be in a dream.” 
“No dream, my child; the slave of man, 
He does more work than borses can ; 
The giant’s name is Steam. 


“Giants of old were mighty men, 
Who mighty deeds could do; 

So when one does the work of ten, 

In digging mine or draining fen, 
We call him giant, too. 


“And steam has strength for works so vast 
You can no giant name, 

In all the books from first to last, 

Whieh tell the story of the past, 
That ever did the same. 


“And you, my boy, will learn one day, 
How that which moves the lid 

Can with the ponderous piston play, 

And make the fly-wheel spin away, 
And work as it is bid.” 





ANGELS IN THE HOUSE. 


“T know a man. He is not a Christian. His 

daily life is not in accordance with even princi- 
les of morality. He has three beautiful, well- 

haved children. The other day he told me 
this incident of one them,—his little girl, three or 
four years old. 

Said he, ‘‘Perhaps some people would think it 
sacrilege, but I don’t; but for some time back I 
have been in the habit of reading the Bible and of 
having prayers every night before the children go 
to.ed. Ihave done it because it has a good in- 
fluence on the children, and because I hope it 
may have a good influence on myself. 

“Last night I went to ‘Lodge,’ and did not get 
home till. after 11 o’clock. The children, of 
course, were all a-bed, and I supposed asleep. Be- 
fore going to bed I knelt down by my bed to 
pray, and had been there but a moment when I 

eard Nobie get from her bed in the next room, 
and her little feet came pattering across the floor 
toward me. I kept perfectly still, and she came 
and knelt down beside me without saying a word. 
Idid not notice her, and in a moment, speaking 
just above her breath, she said: 

“*Pa, pray loud.’ I prayed. I kissed her, 
and she went back to bed; and I tell you, G ae 
have had nothing affect me so for the last ten 
years. I have thought of nothing else, all day 
long, but just that littlke—‘Pa, pray loud.’ ” 


+o 


Tue violet grows low and covers itself with its 
tears, aud of all flowers yields the sweetest fra- 
grance. Such is humility. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE SHIP POLAND---LITTLE KARL. 


When I was in Philadelphia, at a school for 
young ladies, a little boy used to come there every 
day. He was a pretty little fellow, about four 
years old, bright, rosy and loving. His mother 
was a Philadelphia lady, but went with her hus- 
band to Sweden, where little Karl, or Charles, 
was born; and now the mother, and her little son, 
and his nurse Amolya were returning to Sweden, 
and took passage from New York in the good ship 
Poland. 

The sky was clear and bright, and the sea was 
gently rolling, when the ship Poland sailed forth 
upon the ocean, far out of sight of land. But soon 
# strong wind blew up and brought heavy, black 

ouds, and driving rain, and loud thunder, and 
fierce lightning. 

A gentleman walking the deck of the ship, 
noticed a little flake of cotton lying near him. tt 
suddenly smoked and blazed. “He set his foot on 
ttand put it out, and passed on without futher 
hought. A little while after he perceived a smell 
like scorching. Others smelled it, too. ‘Is any 
thing on fire ?” 

They looked around the stoves; they looked 
‘round the lamps; no, nothing had taken fire, 
tothing that they could see. But the. strange, 
Scorching smell grew stronger and stronger; and 
tt last, between the boards of the lowest floor, a 

white smoke began to creep and curl. Then 
y knew how it was. They glanced at one an- 


other and whispered, ‘‘Fire in the hold! cotton—| 


thing 1” 

The hold, or lowest part of the ship was filled 
with cotton. The lightning had passed from the 
douds to the mast of the ship, and along the mast 

wn, far down into the cotton in the hold. It 
"as burning there beneath them. The cotton 
could not blaze up, because it was packed in so 

t and covered up so close; it only smouldered 
ong below, like red coals under ashes; but then 
Y knew that if any air came to it, or if it 

ed the wood and burned a hole, or found a 
crack or crevice, it would burst through, and all 
wuld be in flames. So every one went to work 

quick as possible to stop up every opening, 


even the smallest. They shut in every little curl | 
of smoke; they shut in even the smell of the| 
scorching cotton; they turned the ship's head | 
towards New York, and then waited; it was all | 
they could do. The wind was driving them fur- | 
ther out to sea; the hidden fire was Sore work- | 
ing upwards; they knew their ship would never | 
reach New York; they could only wait and pray. | 
O, if God would send them help! 

Dark night closedin. Morning came, but there | 
was nothing to be seen but the tossing waters. | 
: The floor of their rooms grew warm beneath their | 

feet. They came out from them upon the deck | 
| above, and shut down all the doors and stuffed 
them up. Then they lowered the long-boat, and | 
| placed in it Karl, and his mother, and Amolya, | 
‘and all the other women and children. They let | 
| the boat float behind the ship, to which it was tied 
| fast by a strong rope. They meant, if the fire 
| burst out suddenly, to cut the*rope and row the | 
boat away. But the pouring rain and the dash- 
ing, foaming waves made all in the boat so cold 
and miserable that they thought it better to bring 
them back for a while to the deck of the ship. As 
they walked or as they lay, they could feel it 
growing hotter and hotter. Daylight came at last. 
The storm-clouds cleared away. O, how they 
looked over the broad, blue ocean. They looked, 
but no land was in sight, no ship was near. All 
they could see was the pale, anxious faces around 
them ; all they could hear was half-spoken prayers, 
or at times the deep, steady voice of their captain 
bidding them not to despair. 

* Suddenly the captain seized his telescope and 
looked through it long and earnestly. Then he 
threw it down and ordered the sailors to give sig- 
nals of distress. ‘Do you see that sail?” he said 
to the passengers; ‘‘it is coming towards us; we 
may yet be saved.” Every one saw it; every one 
watched it as it drew nearer and nearer. At last 
| = captain called, through his loud trumpet, ‘‘Ship, 
ahoy ! 

“Ship, ahoy !” came the faint, distant answer. 
No sound ever seemed so sweet. ‘‘Your name?” 

‘‘The ship Poland, in distress; fire in the hold.” 

‘COME ALL ABOARD OF ME; COME ALL ABOARD 
OF Me.” 

“Aye, aye!” They did not wait to hear that 
jeall again. The boats were let down. The 
| women and children were placed in the first that 
went, and soon they were safe upon the other ship. 
The boats of both vessels continued going and 
coming ; every person was brought away from the 
Poland. All gladly obeyed that welcome call, 
“Come all aboard of me.” They did not stop to 
ask where the stranger ship was going, or what 
her captain would require of them. They were 
ready to perish; he was ready to save them; that 
was enough for them. 

Once safe upon his deck, they turned and looked 
back at the ship they had just left. There lay the 
Poland rolling in the waves; and each time as her 
long coppered side arose, a thick, white cloud of 
steam floated off from the whole length and 
height. ‘Then they knew how great and terrible 
that hidden fire must be, how fearfully near they 
had been to utter destruction. 

Just so it is with sinners in this world. They 
see no danger, but the fires of hell are burning 
beneath their feet. Each moment they are near- 
er to destruction; they must perish if they stay. 
But the Lord Jesus is ‘‘the Captain of our salva- 
tion ;” it is He who calls, ‘‘Come, come all to 
Me.” 

The ship Poland was never seen again; they 
left her rolling from side to side in clouds of 
steam. The good captain who had saved her 
passengers treated them with the utmost kindness, 
and carried them safely where they wished to go. 
Little Karl came back to New York, and sailed 
again from that port with his mother and nurse, 
to go home to his father in Sweden. They 
reached their home at last. Will you ever reach 
our Father’s home inheaven? Yes, if you hasten 
to the Saviour Jesus while He is calling, ‘Come, 
come all to Me ;” but if you stay away from Him, 
you will fall into hell fire. For so it is written in 
the Word of God: ‘‘Whosoever was not found 
written in the book of life, was cast into the lake 
of fire.” Rev. 20: 15.—American Messenger. 















ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
No. 3. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Tabitha.......... occccccccvccccsccscscACts 9: H—39. 
Hagar... evccccccccce -Gen, 21: 14, 
Ezetkiel. ...ccccecccccctcccces cccce ----Ezekiel 1: 1. 
Gehazl....ccccccccccccccescccccccccccesd Kings 5: 25. 
oe aa occeee SUdges 7: 25. 
Obadiah... epecseccccce --1 Kings 18: 5. 


Deb we cin nace .csctscossencceses ooh cRDRMOlies 23. 
SAMSON......ecceceecccccccccecceseeee Oudges 15: 15. 











Hezekiah........+ : 
Blah... 4 
Peter... 
Horeb... oo 3 . 
Esau.... cocccetccccce GOS : EL. 
RED ccccccsesccscceeccecscoccreesesos «Heb, 11: 31. 
Enc ecinccncecesssedceseveccceneueccey ET EEE ESD 
Answers to Bible Questions. 
| 1, Abel. Gen. 4: 2 


| 2. Jacob—Gen. 29, 50; Hosea 12: 12. “Israel served for a wife, 
and for a wife he kept sheep.” Moses—Exodus 3. ‘Moses kept 

| the flock ot Jethro, his father-in-law, the priest of Midian.” Da- 

| vid—] Sam. 16:11. ‘There r ineth yet the y , and, 

| hold, he keepeth the sheep.” 17:15. “David went and returned 

| from Saul to feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem.” 

| 3. Ps. 78: 70,71, “He chose David His servant, and took him 
from the sheepfolds; from following the ewes great with young, 

| He brought him to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheri- 
tance.” 

| 4. Gen. 46: “Every shepherd is an abomination unto the 

| Egyptians.” 

| 5. The parable of the lost sheep in Luke 15: 3—7. 

| 6. Ps. 119: 176. “I have gone astray like a lost sheep; seek thy 
servant; for I do not forget Thy commandments.” Is. 53:6. ‘Ail 
we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every one to his 
own way.” 








| Answers to Scripture Enigma have been received from— 

| N.and M.Wilcox; Richard B. Haskell; Kenrick L. Haskell; Min- 
nie P. Lyman; Geo. H. Childs; H. elsey; Lucy M. vineies 
Mary N. Sheldon; M. §. Thrasher; Clara M. Pullen; Henry M. 
Loring; M. E. and A. W. Davison; L. H. W.; Henry M. Grant; 
Lissie Dunbar; Mattie W. L.; J. P. Bixby; A. F. Kingman; El- 
mer T. Howe; Isaac P. Fiske; G. Peters; Israel Hatch; Ada L. 
Lentell; Nellie 8. Hubbard. 


| Answers to Bible Questions received from— 

N. and eM. Wilcox; Minnie . Lyman; Geo. H. Childs; H. B. 
Kelsey; M. 8S. Thrasher; Clara M. Pullen; Henry M. = ae M. 
E. and A. W. Davison; L. H. W.; Lissie Dunbar; J. P. Bixby; 
A. F. Kingman; Isaac P. Fiske; G. Peters; Nellie 8. Hubbard 

' John H. Moore. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND VOCALISTs will find ‘Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” beneficial in clearing the voice before speaking or sing- 
ing, and relieving the throat after any unusual exertion of the 


vocal organs, having a peculiar adaptation to affections which 
disturb the organs of speech. 





NEW SHEET MUSIC FOR THE PIANO 
FORTE. 


The Sword that my brave Boy wore. 
1 live for those who love me. By J. G. Clark. 30 cts. 
We shall be known above. By.J. G. Clark. 30 cts. 
Do they Pray for me at Home? Song and Chorus. By William 
. Fiske. 30 cts. 
Tenting on the olé Camp Ground. Hutchinson Family. 30 cts. 
Tony Pastor's Medley. Adapted to the popular melody, ‘The 
Cottage by the Sea. 30 cts. 
Music Store Window. Medley Song and Chorus. Frank Wilder. 


By J. G. Clark. 30 cts. 











{ 
30 cts. | 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Publishers, 
24—lw 277 Washington Street. 
NEWHALUL’S CHALLENGE! | 
Any one who has tried | 


NEWHALL’S CHALLENGE COFFEE, 


must acknowledge that it is rightly named, for it is unequalled by 
any substitute for the expensive kinds of Coffee. 
No one should fail to try it. 


| 
MANUFACTURED BY | 
H. B. NEWHALL, 

No. 36 South Market Street......Boston. 


And sold by Grocers throughout the country. 
24—4teop 





RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 
RADWAY'S READY BELIEF, 
RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF, | 
Should be used in all cases where pain is experienced. All dis- | 
eases give due warning of their approach, by pain, and if the Ke- | 
lief is used when pain is felt, the disease will be broken up. Dip- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
R. R. R. 
| 


| cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending schoo! 


theria, Influenza, Cold, Fevers of all kinds, can be prevented by | 


the use of the Ready Relief. If seized with Rheumatism, Neural- 
gia, Lumbago, Pain or Weakness in the Back, Strains, Sprains, 
Cramps, Spasms, and all other pains, are immediately relieved 
by Radway’s Ready Relief. 
ria, Influenza, the Ready Relief is a quick and positive cure. 
these diseases delays are dangerous. Ifthe Relicf is used a cure 
will be perfected. Price 35 cents per bottle. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 24—lw 





HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES, 


At their New Warerooms, 


272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. | 





a We solicit a careful examination of our entirely new scale \ 


In sudden attacks of Croup, Dipthe- | 
In | 


° 95 
THIRTY YEARS' EXPERIENCE AS AN OLD NURSE.— 
Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup is the prescription of one of 
the best Female Physicians and Nurses in the United States, and 
has been used for thirty years with never-failing safety and suc- 
cess by millions of mothers and children, from the feeble intant 


of one week old to the adult. If corrects acidity of the stomach, 
relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health 
and comfort to mother and child, We believe it the best and 
surest remedy in the world, in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from Teething 
or from any other cause. Full directions for using will accompa- 
ny each bottle. None genuine unless the txe-simile of CURTIS 
& PERKINS is on the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine 
Dealers. 25 cents a bottle. Office, 48 Dey Street, New York, and 


205 High Holborn, London. 23—4w 








HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, {c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
Send for a Circular to the LOW 


E PRESS CO., 
3—ly 





WISTAR’S BALSAM 
=—Gp= 
WILD CHEARRY, 
THE GREAT KEMEDY FOR 
COUGHS, COLDS, WHOOPING COUGH, BRONCHITIS, DIF 
FICULTY OF BREATHING, ASTHMA, HOABSE, 
NESS, SORE THROAT, CROUP AND 
EVERY AFFECTION OF 
THE THROAT, LUNGS AND CHEST, 


INCLUDING EVEN 


CONSUMPTION. 





This remarkable remedy is as highly appreciated, and as much 
sought after now as on its first introduction many years since, 
when, by the astonishing cures which it performed, such a Surore 
was excited in the invalid community. The same results follow 
its use now as formerly; and so long as it maintains its suprema- 
cy, and commends itself to the world as the best renredial agent— 
and 
permanent in its results, so long will it be prized as the renwdy 


the most rapid in its operation—the most safe, certain, specdy 


incomparable. 





Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
So general has the use of this remedy become, and so popular is 


it everywhere, that it ts unnecessary to recount tts virtues. its 


Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, works speak for it, and find utterance in the abundant and volun= 
producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to our former | ¢ary testimony of the many who from long suffering and setiled 
manufacture. Our small size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the | gisease have by its use been restored to pristine vigor and health, 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant ;" while our Square | 


Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Pianos. 
&2@ Every instrument warranted for five years. 
Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
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GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. . 
Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 
This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 





chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- | day with sad misgivings, but by a liberal use of the 1 


ing beemexamined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
tobe SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED, 


The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing | 


Machines. 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
5.—Disagreeable noise while in operation. 





THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS. 


It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK | 

TTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, | 
and is alike on both sides; performs pertect sewing on every de- | 
scription of material, trom Leather to the finest Nansook Muslin, | 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the coarsest to the finest | 


or SHU 


number, 
possible friction, it runs as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and it is GUAR« 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to su 


Having neither CAM nor COG W 


ly them- 


selves with a = article, to call and examine this UNKI- | 
NE. 


VALLED MACI 
But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIT and BOSOM MAKERS, 


. KESS MAKEKs, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 


No.1, Family M with H 
OD GHtGOE, COMO cnn ve cdcececnecadcecacsecccboseves 
No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table. ooo 10 
No@, Large Manufacturing, with Extension Table............ 80 
No.3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 
SD PUNE ewcdeccetecncedvucvesessetecéetencseconesosees 


Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount will be given. 

TxRMs, invariably cash on delivery. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 


Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
10—imis 
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HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GRowTH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by Its use the 
Hair retains tts yout l ince and color through life. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
ully permanent dark — 

It will Remove ali 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 


appearance. 
, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 


It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESSING in,the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 55—Lyis 





YHEEL, and the least | 
| 


A girl twelve years of age can work it | 


We can present a mass of evidence in proof of our assertion, (hat 


Cannot be Discredited. 





Illustrated Catalogues of Pianos sent free, by mail, on applica- | 


| UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY. 


From Rev. FRANCIS LOBDELL, Pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Bridgeport, Coun, 


BRIDGEPORT JANUARY 21, IS64. 
. SW. FowLe & Co.: 
iiemen,—I consider it a duty which I owe to sullering 
humanity to bear testimony to the virtues of Dr. Wisran’s bau 
SAM OF WILD CHERRY. IL have used it—whenu L have had occa- 
| sion for any remedy tor Coughs, Colds or Sore Throat—ior many 
years, and never, in a single instance, has it failed to relieve and 
cure me. 1 ( 
looked forward to the delivery of two sermons on the following 
balsam iy 
| hoarseness has invariably been removed, and L have preached 
| without difficulty. 

I commend it to my brethren in the ministry, and to pubiie 
speakers generally, as a certain remedy tor the bronchial troubles 
to which we are peculiarly exposed. 

Entirely unsolicited 1 send you this testimonial, which you are 
! at liberty to use in any way you choose. Perhaps the Balsaim 

does not affect all alike, but it always removes my hoarsencss, 
and fits me for the minister's hard working-day—the Sabbath. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS LOBDELL. 






Mes 





1 have frequently been very hoarse on Saturday, aud 








| From R. ‘FELLows, M. D., of Hill, N. #. 


“T have made use of this preparation for several years, and it 
has proved to be very reliable and efficacious in the treatment of 
severe and long-standing coughs.. 1 know of one patient, now in 
comfortable health, who has taken this remedy, and who, but ror 
its use, 1 consider would not now be living.” 

From Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Principal of the New Ipswich (N. H.) 
Appleton Academy. 
| “This certifies that for more than fifteen years I have frequently 
{used Dr. WisTaR’s BALSAM OF WILD CuEnrny for Coughs, Colas 
| and Sore Throats, to which I, in common with the rest of pian- 
kind, am subject, and it gives me pleasure to say that I consider 
it the very best remedy for such cases with which Lam acquainted.” 


| Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
Prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, un- 
der the Museum, Boston, and sold by all Druggists and dealers in 


| medicines. 6—eow ly 





THE PAIN KILLER, so justly celebrated, was introduced to 
the public several years ago, and now enjoys a popularity une- 
qualled by any other medicine. For the cure of Diptheria, Dys- 
| entery, Cholera Morbus, Rheumatism, Coughs and Colds, Sealds, 
| Burns, etc., it is without an equal. Sold by all the principal 
| druggists. —Daily Plaindealer, Cleveland, O. 
Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 


| 
| 
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| THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


55 | OF THE AGE. 


Doctor Krennepy, OF Roxpury, Mass., 


90 | Has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds a remedy 


| that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
| FROM THE WORST SCROFULA T0 A COMMON PIMPLE. 


2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 

1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of piviples on the face. 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth 
and stomach. 

3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes. 

2 bottles are warranted to cure runniug of the ears and blotches 
among the hair. 

4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores. 

-1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin, 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case of 
rheumatism. 

3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. 

6 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofulas 

1 to 8 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of dyspep- 
sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it has been 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 

1 to2 bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 


bowels. 

1 to 2 bottles will all derang ts of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways . What a mercy to get relief in such an excru- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each bottle, 
and by a judicious _— of the SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is Sauk and Ee ttee man cured, Mana- 
factured by DONALD NNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Rox- 
bury, Mass. Price $1. 

Fob sale by all Druggists. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
BOSTON, JUNE 16, 1864. 


Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a 
year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 


Tauoneellieaseabe one 


LITTLE BODIES AND EVERY BODY. 


All bodies are formed of matter. This paper 
is matter; the dry ink is matter; your eyes are 
matter, made to see some kinds of matter. Every 
thing you can holdin your hand is matter, and 
things are matter which you cannot hold—such as 
Air itself is matter, and so are the 
odors of flowers and of dunghills, which you can- 
And there 
is matter which you cannot even smell, and which 


your breath, 
not feel nor see, but can only smell. 


can be discovered only by chemical action—such 
as electric fluid. 





Matter exists in an endless variety of forms, 
colors, sizes and properties; but we cannot know | 
We do not know what electricity is, | 
what light is, or what any thing is; nor do we 
All that we 
know about any thing is, what its laws and prop- 


what it is. 
know how any thing came to be. 


erties are, and that the Creator created it. 
Substances are constantly changing their form, 
oo 
The 


solid becomes a liquid, to run about; the liquid 


color, properties, condition and nature. 
a solid, to be inert. Both solids and liquids turn 
to gases by decomposition, and fly away, no one 
knows whither; and gases turn to solids and liq- 
Thus, particles of mat- 
ter are constantly changing their condition ; thus, 


uids by being absorbed. 


Switzerland, Boston and Havana. Catharine, 
the empress of Russia, was a camp grisette. Cin- 
cinnatus was ploughing his vineyard when the 
dictatorship of Rome was offered to him. Colum- 
bus was a sailor. A Governor of the island of 
Madeira was a tailor; and a Minister of Finance 
in Portugal was a dealer in bottles of Madeira 
wine. There are at present in Portugal and Spain 
several dukes, marquises, counts, viscounts and 
barons, who formerly were cooks, tailors, barbers, 
cobblers, sweepers and mulattoes. These few but 
remarkable facts of ancient and modern history 
are enough to show that the lowest class of socie- 
ty have attained power, eminence, insolence, and 
even thrones, crowns and altars. 





VARIETY. 





BERTIE AND I. 


Eight little fingers and two little thumbs, 
Eagerly hunting for “rainbow crumbs!" 
For so my Bertie, “*my busy bee,” 

Calls the bright pebbles that lie by the sea. 


For Bertie had built him a wonderful boat, 
And all was now ready ,to set her afloat, 
Save the beautiful cargo of ocean gems, 
Which princes might use for their diadems. 


And Bertie came running in breathless haste— 
“There wasn't a moment of time to waste; 

‘The crew were waiting, the sail was spread, 
The tiuy flag tluttered—white, blue and red. 





And sharing my brave little sailor's glee 

Jn his marvellous treasure, I haste to the sea; 

For one or two m.nutes he works with a will, 
While I praise the fair barque and his nautical skill. 


It may be that Bertie is destined to send 

Great ships, with the waves of the sea to contend; 
Or the voice I so love o’er the storm din may ring, 
As he treads his own deck with the step of a king. 


A taste of such perfect and exquisite joy, 
As the triumph of seeing his little boat seud 
} And skim like a bubble off over the flood. 
! 


| 
| sut I know that I never may ask for my boy 


| But all of a sudden a wantoning breeze 
Had toppled the wee flag into the seas, 
And Bertie and I were looking aghast 
For the vanishing tip of the gallant mast. 


| 
| O, treacherous billow! 0, false smiling wave! 
| No power the poor fated boatiet might save! 
For Bertie and L were alone on the strand, 
And the vessel was full twenty feet from the land. 





in strength to that made from fresh wool, because | 

much of the old rags from which the shoddy is| 

made is rotten, and has lost its original strength | 

of fibre. Shoddy is employed very extensively 

in the manufacture of cheap woollen goods, which 

do not wear half so long as those which are some- 
what higher in price, made of clean, new wool. 

++ —____— | 

THE NEGRO’S INVESTMENT. | 

A letter from one of our officers at Point Isabel, | 


Texas, among various anecdotes of our colored | 
soldiers, relates the following : | 
“It is amusing to see how completely nonplussed 
some of our privates are in the possession of their 
money. 
call their own, and could not distinguish a one, | 
two, or five dollar greenback. One fellow paid | 
ten dollars for a watch, and his lieutenant, notic- 

ing it, inquired the time of day. 

“«*Lor’, Cap’n,’ replied the negro, (they call | 
every officer Cap’n) ‘I dunno; d'ye ’spose I can 
tell ? 

‘* ‘Why did you waste your money for a watch, | 
then ?’ asked the lieutenant. 





‘‘Whereupon the negro broke out into a loud | 


laugh, as he said: 
“«*Why, Cap'n, I bought it so dey couldn't keep 
dis chilé on-guard ober two hours.’” 


+o 








“N” AND “HEN.” 
The following amusing story is extracted from 


the Dean of Canterbury’s book on The Queen's} 


English: 

‘‘A student at one of our military academies 
had copied a drawing of a scene in Venice, and 
in copying the title, had spelt the name of the city 
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PUBLIC. BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale iy 


the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 

supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depets for 

their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpoo), 
| Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre. 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearatice. 


It never fails 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
THE RESTORKR REPRODWCES. 


Some never had a dime in their lives to| THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIEg, 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 

whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart. 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrug, 
and imparts to jt a most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Huir from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


| HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH 8ST., NEW YORK, 
5l—lyp 





ONE OF 
HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES. 
HUNNEWELL'S TOLU ANODYNE. 


Vennice. The drawing-master put his pen through | pis justly celebrated preparation, which has so truly earned 
the name and fume of a True Anodyne by results which had baf- 


he superfluous letter, observing 

. phn we k Yaa " age b » hen in| fled every other attempt at cure or relief in Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
Don't you know, sir, there is but one Aen 10} tism, Gout, Nervous Headache, Tooth and Earache, Cholera Mor- 

Venice ?’ bus, Pains in the Stomach or Bowels, Hysteria, Distress attes 


= . Eating, Loss of Sleep, General Nervous Debility, Paroxysms in 
“On which the youth burst out laughing. Asthma aud Whouping Cough, now declared to be largely nervous, 





On 


plied he was thinking how uncommonly scarce 
eggs must be there. The master, in wrath, re- 


man. He, on hearing the disrespectful reply, 


being asked what he was laughing about, he re- | 


ported him to the Colonel in command, a Scotch- | 


Poor Bertie stood by with a quivering lip, 

While the treacherous billow swallowed his ship; 
And sobs came fast to his trembling throat, 

At the thought of the wreck of his wonderful boat. 


also, the sweet may become sour and the sour be- 
come sweet. Food may become poison; and the 
particles of some poisons, by entering into new 
Matter which formed 
part of the substance of a tree becomes fruit, 
which you eat; and thus, that which was part of 
a tree becomes part of your body, and when it 
leaves your body it will be part of something else. 
Invisible vapor is turned by coldness into solid 
ice, which is hard as rock, by first turning to cloud, 
then to rain, and after that to ice. 

But even cold, hard rock may be so changed as 


But ehoking them back with a manful mien, 
He looked tar out o'er the waters green, 

‘To where a white- winged vessel flew, 

A living thing with a living crew. 


forms of life, beeome food. 


And a ripple of life's philosophy ran 

Through the childish brain of ‘my little man"— 
A thought from the boundless ocean band 

Was linked to the lost toy by the land. 


Like the sun's soft gieam in a drop of dew, 

So Hertie’s sweet smile the tears shone through; 

“Mamma, though my boat may be lost to me, 

There are many big ships have gone down in the sea.” 
Little Pilgrim, 





en 
PIG STEALING EXTRAORDINARY. 


At Bangkok, in Siam, there is a number of na- | 
tives, chiefly mixed descendants of Portuguese, | 
who are hated for their thievish and other bad | 
habits. Among other accomplishments, they are 
complete adepts in the art of pig-stealing ; so much | 
so, that a grunter can be whipped up and carried | 
off without the least noise, and even without the 
animal being perfectly aware of the circumstance. 
I was told of a circumstance which occurred to a 
Danish gentleman, who resided in the factory a 
few years previous to my visit. He had a sow, 
with a large family of very fine pigs, and, as they | 
were feeding one morning on the wharf in front | 
of the factory, he was surprised to see one of the 
pigs rush into the water, apparently against its | 
will, for it gave utterance to the most piercing | 
squeaks as it plunged into the liquid element. 
The owner immediately went down to the water 
side, but could see nothing of the runaway, One 
|of the natives who happened to be fishing from 
“Evil communications corrupt good man-| # Canoe about twenty yards distant, was asked 

whether he could afford any explanation of the 
mystery ; but he had seen nothing, and could only 
say that he had heard a splash in the water a short 
time before. Thé owner of the pig was very much 


Let limestone be 
well burned ; it will then be a powder, and, spread 
over fand, it will act and be acted upon by other | 


to become part of your body. 

















elements; be absorbed by roots and may thus be- 
The wheat being made into bread, 
is eaten as food; and the element of lime, by di- 
gestion, finally forms part of your bones. Even 
iron may be so changed and dissolved as to be in 
a state of solution in your blood. 


come wheat. 








Thus inorganic 
On the other hand, or- | 
ganized bodies may become inorganic; for vege- 


matter becomes organic. 


table and animal bodies have been petrified, so | 
that living things, after their death, have become | 
stone, and are then called fossils. 
re ae 

EVIL COMPANIONS. 

Be careful of the company you keep, boys and 
girls. 
ners.” 

In Switzerland there are two rivers which min- 
gle their waters and form one river. The water 
of one is turbid, the other very clear. When they | . 7 - 
first meet, the waters refuse to mingle. The clean | 88™prised, and could not account for the disap- 
and muddy waters flow along, forming one river; | P&e@rance of the animal by a natural reason. A 
but you can clearly distinguish the one from the | few mornings afterward the same thing occurred 
other. By degrees the clear, bright waters of the | #8" and FURRING down to the water side, the 
one become united with those of the other; the bereaved pig-owner saw the same man fishing 
clearness is lost forever. in the same spot, but could discover no signs of 

Virtuous and vicious persons can associate for the pig. A similar phenomeno” occurred a third 
a time, keeping their characters distinct; but if| time, but on this occasion the Ps stopped hurried- 
the association is continued, the virtuous, pure | ly in its flight to the river, and hurried back 
characters will become soiled by the vicious. toward the house, squealing, with part of a fish- 

- = | ing line dangling from its mouth. On further ex- 
~ re | amination, a strong hook was found attached to 
ODD ORIGINS. | the end of the line, stuck fast in the jaw of the 

Confucius was a carpenter. Mohamined, called) pig, part of a sweet potato, which had been used 
the prophet, was a driver of asses. Mehemet Ali| as a bait, still clinging to the snare. The gentle- 
was a barber. The emperor of Morocco was a ™an for some time afterwards kept a good lookgnt 
pawnbroker. Bernadotte, king of Sweden, was a for his friend ‘in the boat, but he never made his 
surgeon in the garrison of Martinique when the | #ppearance again. 

English took that island. Madame Bernadotte | eee 
was a washerwoman of Paris. “Napoleon, a de-| QUEER PAPERS. 
The paper having the largest circulation—The 














scendant of an obscure family of Corsica, was | 
major when he married Josephine, the daughter | paper of tobacco 

of a tobacconist Creole of Martinique. Franklin the for roughs—Sand aper 

was a printer. President Boyer was a mulatto | Paper containing many fine points—The aper 
barber. President John Tyler was a captain of of needles. Pep 
militia. Oliver Cromwell was formerly a brewer.| Ruled paper—The French press. 

President Polk was originally an inn-keeper. The | 


. ~ Th er that i — 
step-father of Isabella, queen of Spain, husband Pe paper that is full of rows—The paper of 


of Queen Christina, and brother-in-law of the king} Spiritualist’s paper—(W)rappi 
‘ ’ I ... r— apping paper. 
of Naples, was once a bar-keeper of a coffee-room. | me Mesteemod <<? oa Pitorial ex- 
Gen. Espartero was a vestry clerk. King Chris- | changes. 
topher, of Hayti, was a slave of St. Kitts. Boli-| Drawing paper—The dentist’s bill. 


var was a druggist. Gen. Paez wasa cow-keeper.| 4 taking paper—The sheriff's warrant 
Vasco de Gama was a sailor. Astor, the richest 


man in the New World, before he became the | 

proprietor of the Astor House, used to sell ap- SHODDY. 
= through the streets of New York. Joseph Many persons have heard of shoddy who do not 
Sonaparte, hefore his arrival at New York, with know its nature and use. It is made from woollen 
all the silver, gold and jewels of the crown of rags, which are torn and cut up by machinery for 
Spain, that he was able to take with him from the purpose of mixing the product with new wool, 
that country, was the king of Spain, ete.! Louis to be made into cloth and other woollen fabrics. 





without in the least perceiving the point of the | 
joke, observed, 





Philippe was a teacher of the French tongue in Cloth made with a mixture of shoddy is’ inferior 





***An a varra naatural observaation too.’” 


SAVE A MOTHER’S TEAR. 
Not long ago two friends were sitting together | 
engaged in letter-writing. One was a young man | 


' 


from India, the other a female friend, part of| 


| 
sinitediiainialld | 
| 


whose family resides in that far-off land. The} 
former was writing to his mother, in India. When | 


his letter was finished his friend offered to en- 
close it in hers to save postage. This he politely 
declined, saying, ‘‘If it be sent separately it will | 
reach her sooner than if sent through a friend, and | 
perhaps it may save her a tear.” His friend was 
touched with his tender regard for his mother’s 
feelings, and felt with him, that it was worth pay- 
ing the postage to save his mother a tear! 

Would that every boy and girl, every young 
man and every young woman were equally sav- 
ing of a mother’s tears. 

—_———_tor—_—_——- 


A SINGLE POUND OF STEEL. 


Willis, describing a visit to Waltham and the 
manufactory of the American Watch Company, 
says: ‘‘A small heap of grains was shown to us, 
looking like iron filings, or grains of pepper from 
a pepper castor—apparently the mere dust of the 
machine which turned them out—and these exam- 
ined with a microscope were seen to be perfect 
screws, each to be driven to its place with a screw- | 
driver. A single pound of steel, costing but fifty 
cents, is thus manufactured into one hundred | 
thousand screws, which are worth eleven hundred | 
dollars.” 





a | 
THE WINE BOTTLE. 

“T think the intimacy which is begotten over 
the wine-bottle has no heart,” says Thackeray. ‘‘I 
never knew a good feeling come from it, or an 
honest friendship made by it; it only entices men 
and ruins them; it is only a phantom of friendship 
and feeling, called up by the delirious blood and 
wicked spells of the wine.” 


+ 
+o 


A DEAD SHOT. 


An old lady in Oxford, Me., a few days ago, 
tried to frighten away a large hawk, which was 
after her hens, with sticks, &c., but unsuccessful- 
ly. She then took the old gun from the house, 
and fired and killed the hawk, which measured six 
feet from tip to tip. 

—_————Oe 


Student—Y ou see this knife which I hold in my 
hand? 

Professor—Certainly. 

Student—It I should lose the blade and have a 
new one put in its place, would it be the same 
knife afterwards ? 

Professor—Most assuredly. 

Student—Then, if I should subsequently lose 
the handle, and get it replaced, would it still be 
the same knife ? 

Professor—Certainly. 

Student—Then if some one should find the 
original blade and handle, and put them together, 
what knife would that be ? 

The answer of the professor is not reported. 








and for the pains in Monthly Menstruation, also declared to be one 
| of the most important points in medicine. A lady writes trom New 
| York, “were it ten dollars a drop, | would not be without it in my 
| family, and no one should be without it.” 
G2" For sale by ail Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

J , L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 


50—dec, mch, june. 


| Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass, 
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YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION, 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. Jt has stood the best of all 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly sorty 
years. itis recommended by our best physicians, our must emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, im tact by all who know it. 
For certiticates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; the 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Se careful to get the genuine, 
which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., 

3m Wholesale Druggists, Boston. 





PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Privateindividuals who contem- 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give mes 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books oi all 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan [I have of leie adopted, of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending me 
thetr ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to iD 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
schoo! friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornuilt. 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMIL!, 
either of which will besent by mail, post-pard,on receipt of the 
price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Kelations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCIRENES. By Nehemiah Adams. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. mo, 
cloth, 85 cents ; 

THE BEITER LAND; or, the Believer’s Journey and Futust 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 
TURE, by John Kitto, D. D. With 500 Lilustrations. 8vo, $12 pP- 


Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard Mal 

com, D. D. 1émo, cloth, 60cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Burns,} 
D._ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. ‘ 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. By * 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, l8m¢ 
cloth, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth,# 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary ® 
Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K. William. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. b 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Troths 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, «0% 

3 ce 


63 cents. 

SEEU-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of — 
Entertainmentand Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. Ww 
numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. path 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomy. s6mo. civth. oor 

AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. BY 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER, 











In Rockland, recently, a boy named Adelbert 
Lamb, while playing with a loaded pistol, acci- 
dentally discharged it, the charge passing through 
his left hand, and shattering it so badly that it 
was necessary to remove the second finger en- 
tirely. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has recently lost an eye, 
begs to intimate that he has now a ‘‘vacancy for 
a pupil.” 


DEVOTED TO 


Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- Ne Sectart 
| anism, No Contreversy- 


| PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 Schodi Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


with! 
$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made 
| one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 
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